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immediate contributions will exceed 
disbursements and that initially the 
system will have a deflationary impact 
on the economy. 


Administration 


Royal Decree No. 22 creates a Social 
Insurance General Organization 2/ under 
the supervision of the Ministry of La- 
bor and Social Affairs. The Organiza- 
tion has its own director-general (the 
Deputy Minister of Labor) and staff. A 


tripartite l1ll-man Board of Directors 
was formed in May 1970 with three mem- 
bers each from labor and management, 


and four from Government; the chairman 
is a management representative from the 
private sector; the Director-General 
is an ex-officio member of the Board. 
The first meeting was held in September 
1970. 

The 1970-71 budget earmarks 3 million 
Saudi riyals 3/ to cover administration 
and operation. Funds are supervised by 
a Control Commission of government agen- 
cies; all funds raised by contributions 
are reserved exclusively for the social 
security system and annual subsidies 
from general budget appropriations cover 
any operating deficit. No directives 
has been issued yet as to how the Or- 
ganization will invest its funds. Each 
branch of insurance has a separate fin- 
ancial administration; the Board is to 
determine the distribution of revenues. 


Provisions 


The program provides compensation for 
work accidents, occupational diseases, 
disability, old age, and death. The 
regulations permit the Ministry of La- 
bor and Social Affairs to implement the 
provisions by decree on agradual basis, 
by type of coverage, geographic area, 
and category of employee. They also 
provide a legislative basis for future 
extension of social security to cover 
sickness and maternity, family allow- 
ances, unemployment compensation, and 


the self-employed. The General Or- 
ganization has yet to issue directives 
on a number of basic operations, in- 
cluding: Methods employers’ use to 
apply the legislation; location for 
withholdings from worker and employer 
contributions; and ways workersmay claim 
medical care for occupational diseases. 
Rules and regulations to implement the 


legislation will be issued in the new 
Saudi fiscal year, which began Septen- 
ber 2, 1970. As of December 1970, en- 


ployers had not’ received directives on 
methods to apply the legislation. 


Coverage 


The number of persons covered has not 
been estimated, but the Organization 
has started to contact companies for 
information on the numbers of workers 
they employ. The plan covers Saudi and 
non-Saudi workers alike, regardless of 
religion, nationality, sex, or age. 
Foreigners who have worked more than l 
year in the Kingdom are eligible; thus, 
permanent non-Saudi employees whose 
careers are with U.S. or other foreign 
companies and who are on tours of duty 
in Saudi Arabia are included, even though 
they may be covered by U.S. or company 
retirement plans. The Saudi Govern- 
ment has authority to enforce the regu- 
lations on behalf of its own nationals 
employed by foreign diplomatic and 
consular missions. The Decree does not 
cover government employees; members of 
the armed forces; and the police, who 
retain their own retirement plans; 
foreign employees of diplomatic and in- 
ternational missions; artisans who work 
at home; workers in agricultural, for- 
estry, or pastoral occupations; domestic 
servants; and seamen (including fisher- 
men). 


Contributions 


for his 
contributions which 
on the total wage, in- 


The employer is responsible 
own and the workers' 
are calculated 
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cluding benefits in kind. Employees 
are required to contribute 5 percent of 
their pay to the General Organization; 
employers will contribute 10 percent--2 
percent of wages for industrial in- 
jury and occupational disease insurance, 
and 8 percent for disability, retire- 
ment, and death coverage. Payment must 
be made within the first 15 days of the 
month for which contributions are due; 
failure to comply is penalized by a 
fine of 2 percent of the due contribu- 
tions for each month or fraction of a 
month of delay. Some employers have 
already set up a reserve of 10 percent 
of payroll to meet their contributions. 

Although larger, well-established 
private firms have operated their own 
retirement and disability programs for 
many years, most Saudi’ and foreign em- 
ployers are unaccustomed to making com- 
pulsory contributions for employee pro- 
tection. The large number of con- 
tracting firms in the Kingdom generally 
have not provided contributory retire- 
ment plans for local workers’ who con- 
stitute the bulk of their work force. 
Such firms face sharp increases in 
labor costs. 


Old age and disability benefits 


Employees who retire at 60 and have 
completed 120 insurance months of which 
36 must fall within the last 5years, or 
who have a total of 180 insurance months, 
are eligible for annuities. Workers 
who have completed 12 months’ but who 
retire before they have completed the 
required minimum of insurance months 
receive a lump-sum grant. Of the 1970- 
71 national budget, the Government has 
allocated 35 emillion Saudi riyals 
(about US$7.7 million) for old-age 
pensions under the plan. 

Under Royal Decree No. 22, if an old- 
age pensioner or an insured person who 
qualifies for a non-work-connected dis- 


ability dies, his dependents’ receive 
annuities: The widow 4/ receives 50 
percent of the old-age or disability 


annuity, and other family members 20 
percent each. If there is more than 
one wife, the benefit isdivided equally. 
If the widow, daughter, or sister 
marries, a marriage grant is made equal 
to 18 times the monthly benefit. A 
funeral grant is made, but a decision 
as to the amount has yet to be taken. 


Workmen's compensation 


Workmen's compensation provides for 


medical care, daily and monthly com- 
pensation for temporary’ disability, 
lump-sum payments to workers for per- 


manent partial and total disability re- 
sulting from an accident on the job, 
for monthly benefits to heirs, and for 
marriage and funeral grants for cer- 
tain survivors. The worker is covered 
if an accident occurs on his way to or 
from work or to and from the place he 
usually takes his meals. A disability 
is considered covered from the date the 
occupational disease is first diagnosed. 


A schedule of diseases covered has not 
yet been provided. 
Benefits in cash and kind are given. 


Until a temporarily disabled worker can 
resume work, is cured, or dies, he re- 
ceives adaily allowance: 75 percent 
of his daily wage or 50 percent if he 
is hospitalized or under treatment at 
the expense of the General Organiza- 
tion. Total disability benefits are 
paid monthly at the rate of 75 percent 
of average monthly wages; 5/_ these 
benefits vary according to the age, 
occupation and type of disability. The 
provision states that "the extent of 
permanent disability shall be determined 
according to the nature of the in- 
firmity sustained, the general con- 
dition of the injured, his age and 
occupation, his physical and mental 
aptitudes, and also according to his 
professional capabilities and qualifi- 


cations. This will be done in accord- 
ance with a schedule of disability 
rates. .. ."' This schedule was issued 


in August 1970. The minimum payment is 
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250 Saudi riyals (US$55) a month, plus 
10 percent for the first dependent mem- 


ber of the worker's family and 5 per- 
cent each for the second and third de- 
pendents; disabled workers requiring 


care receive a 
in the basic com- 


nursing or attendant 
50-percent increase 
pensation. The Board of Directors of 
the Organization may adjust benefits 
upwards if there is a "considerable in- 
crease" in the cost of living. 

For a 30 percent disability or over, 
monthly benefits for permanent partial 
disability are computed on a percent 
of the total disability benefit. For 
a 10 to 30 percent disability, the in- 
jured worker receives a_ lump-sum com- 
pensation equal to 36 times the monthly 
benefit for permanent partial dis- 
ability, computed as a percent of the 
resulting disability. If an injury 
results in death, the widow and other 
dependents receive the same benefits 
and grants as do survivors of an old- 
age pensioner or disabled person (see 
above). 

If a disabled worker can 
job other than his previous one, his 
employer must assign him to suitable 
work at the going salary without preju- 
dice to his right to workmen's compen- 
sation. The employer is required to 
employ such disabled workers up to l 
percent of his work force. The Voca- 
tional Training Administration of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
retrains permanently disabled workers. 

Compared with workmen's compensation 


perform a 





1/ Regulatory decrees are not termed 
laws in deference to the Islamic doc- 
trine that only God Himself makes laws 
and that man governs society as an in- 


strument of God. 


FOOTNOTES 


regulations of 1947, 6/ the 1969 regu- 
lations favor labor and management 
and place a much heavier responsibility 


on the Government. For example, no 
time limit is set for payments toa 
worker who is hospitalized or under 


treatment; the staggering of worker 
(skilled, semiskilled, or in training 
status) is abolished so that any dis- 
crimination because of worker status 
is removed. 

The 1969 regulations 
work disabilities sustained before 
retirement. An annuity in this case 
may not be less than 40 percent of the 
average annual wage; the amount is to 
be increased to 50 percent if nursing 
or attendant care is needed. 


also cover non- 


Medical care 


Public or private health centers, 
clinics, and hospitals dispense free 
medical care, including, dental ortho- 
pedic, general consulting and hospital 
services, as well as connected travel 
expenses. First aid must be provided 
by the employer. 


Private programs 


Private retirement and insurance plans 
over and above the minimum government 
plans require approval of the Ministry 
of Labor and Social Affairs; the rights 
of workers to benefit from past partici- 
pation in such plans is protected. 





2/ Prior to the passage of Royal De- 
cree No. 22, an autonomous body, the 
Social Security Administration or 


Agency, established in 1962, administered 
social security. 
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3/ 4.50 Saudi riyals=US$1l. of the regulations, is defined as one 

4/ A widow qualifies only if the twenty-fourth of the total wage subject 
marriage was contracted at least 6 to contribution and received by the in- 
months before the insured person's sured throughout the last 24 insurance 
death, if he was working, or 12 months’ months. 
before it he was receiving an old-age 6/ See Labor Developments Abroad, 
pension or disability benefit. August 1969, pp. 1-9. 

5/ Average monthly wages, in the text 








Commissioner Geoffrey Moore of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, attended the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization's Symposium on Price Statistics 
held inAnkara, Turkey, October 12-19, 1970. Commissioner 
Moore addressed the 20 representatives of Iran, Pakistan, 
and Turkey on the Bureau's methods for developing price 
statistics; he suggested Bureau procedures which might 
be applicable in collecting price data, constructing 
price indexes, and planning a prices program in their 
respective countries. 

















ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GUYANA INDUSTRIAL TRAINING CENTER 





The Guyana Industrial Training Center 
was established in1968 during the third 
year of the Cooperative Republic of 
Guyana as an independent South American 
state. Even before this former British 


colony achieved independence, an acute 
shortage of skilled manpower had been 
widely recognized, and the new govern- 


ment showed its awareness of this prob- 
lem as well as its eagerness to develop 
the country economically when in an of- 


ficial report it declared that "the 
success of the development effort is 
dependent upon the availability of 
enough skilled and professional man- 


power." 1/ This 
ironic fact that 


report also noted the 
employment opportuni- 


ties and unemployment existed at the 
same time because the unemployed were 
not equipped to fill the vacant jobs. 


In the Government alone, it pointed out, 


over 450 professional and_ technical 
positions were vacant in 1966 because 
of a lack of qualified applicants; and 
private enterprise, as well as_ the 


Government, was prevented by the un- 
availability of skilled personnel from 
embarking on projects which might alle- 
viate unemployment and raise the coun- 
try's standard of living. 

Early in 1965 the Guyana Trades Union 
Congress (GTUC) asked the American In- 


stitute for Free Labor Development 
(AIFLD) for assistance in combatting 
the problems created by the lack of 
skilled manpower. 2/ The request was 
made with the knowledge and approval 
of the Government. 3/ The proposal 


that AIFLD give financial and technical 
assistance to develop a skill training 
program accorded with the high priority 
assigned by the Government’ to creating 
jobs and increasing labor productivity, 
and with the growing concern for these 
matters shared by employers and workers. 


One of the most obvious areas of need 
was the construction industry. The un- 
employment rate inthe "building trades" 
was about twice the national average. 
Yet a lack of heavy equipment operators 
and trained maintenance men jeopardized 
a U.S.-financed roadbuilding program 
and an acute shortage of trained build- 
ing tradesmen threatened serious delays 
in the construction schedule of a housing 


project sponsored by the GTUC and 
supported by AIFLD. 
Responding to the GTUC's’ request, 


AIFLD had a feasibility study made dur- 
ing July of 1965. This study, which ex- 
amined both short-range and long-range 
aspects of the project, emphasized that 
neither the quantity nor the quality of 
apprentices and journeymen was meeting 


the industrial needs of the country, 
and that methods, tools, and materials 
were often antiquated and inferior. 


Specific recommendations were made for 
training in plumbing, welding, carpen- 
try, masonry, electricity, and heavy 
equipment operation and maintenance. 
The Guyana Industrial Training Center 
(GITC) is guided by aBoard of Directors 
composed equally of representatives of 
the Government of Guyana, labor, and 
management. The Government of Guyana 
donated the land on which the center is 
located; the U.S. Government made a grant 
through AID to AIFLD to cover the con- 
struction and equipment of the new cen- 
ter, the salaries of an administrator, 
and the salaries of six instructors for 
a 3-year period. This grant was made 
with the understanding that the manage- 
ment and financing of the center as a 
permanent institution would eventually 
become the full responsibility of the 
Guyanese. This transfer of responsi- 
bility occurred on September 30, 1970. 


GITC is incorporated under Guyanese law 
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Figure l. The electricity 
shop of the Guyana Industrial 
Training Center. Standing, 
left to right: Joseph Butch- 
er, AIFLD Advisor to the 
GITC; Arthur Maxwell, AIFLD 
Country Program Director in 
Guyana; U.S. Ambassador Spen- 
cer King; and Allan Price, 
Guyanese Administrator of the 
GITC. 





Figure 2. Diesel motor do- 
nated by AID in the heavy 
duty equipment shop. Stand- 
ing, left to right: Joseph 
Butcher; Sydney Walters, a 
Guyanese instructor; Ambas- 
sador King; and Arthur Max- 
well. 
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as a private, nonprofit organization. 

The first graduating class of Decen- 
ber 1964 bad 94 students, including 
several women; some of the students had 
completed a full 1-year course and 
others a 6-month course. By December 
1970 the center had graduated more than 
400 workers skilled in plumbing, elec- 
trical installation, welding, carpen- 
try, masonry, and heavy equipment opera- 
tion. Over 95 percent of these gradu- 
ates are employed in construction and 
industry. Applicants for admission con- 
tinue to exceed the center's capacity, 
although evening classes have been in- 
augurated. 

The GITC is an example of the kind of 
program proposed in the Declaration of 
Cundinamarca, issued in 1963 by the 











1/ British Guiana Development Pro- 
gram 1966-72 (Georgetown), 1966. 
2/ AIFLD was formed in 1962 to help 


implement the Alliance for Progress in 
the field of labor. It is a private, 
nonprofit agency supported by organized 
labor, business, and the U.S. Government. 

3/ In 1965, L. Forbes Burnham, a prin- 


FOOTNOTES 


first International Conference of Min- 
isters of Labor of American States. 
They recommended that "the government, 
employers, and labor organizations 
should assume primary’ responsibility 
for the training of the labor force." 4/ 
To date, the center has maintained a 
high caliber of instruction, and has 
also enjoyed the support of the Govern- 
ment, workers, and employers. If the 
success of the GITC is sustained, it 
may become the forerunner of similar 
projects in other countries. 


An indication of the nature of the 
school's equipment and facilities is 
given in the accompanying photographs, 
which were taken during a visit to the 
school by U.S. Ambassador Spencer King 


in August 1970. 





cipal leader of the GTUC and President 
of one of its major affiliates, the 
Guyana Labor Union, had become Prime 
Minister of Guyana. 

4/ Pan American Union, Department of 
Social Affairs. Boletin de la Revista 
Interamericana de Ciencias Sociales, 








Vol. IIL, No. 6, May 1963. 








WESTERN EUROPE 





Regional 


Western European Press Faces New Labor 
Demands. Demands by reporters, printers, 





and other workers for joint control 
-of newspapers and magazines have be- 
come one of the main issues in labor- 


management relations in the publishing 
field. Employee demands to participate 
in the selection of top editors and in 
the editorial policies of publications 
are part of a broad movement in Western 
Europe to increase employee participa- 
tion in managerial decisions. The 
following cases illustrate the extent 
to which managerial powers have been 
realigned. 

At the end of 1969, a change in the 
publisher-reporter relationship took 
place at Der Spiegel, West Germany's 
weekly news magazine. When the jour- 
nalists demanded participation in edi- 





torial decisionmaking, the editor-in- 
chief, Rudolph Augstein, averted a 
possible strike by offering his staff 


more than had been asked for. Specifi- 
cally, the reporters were given a vote 
in the selection of an editor-in-chief, 
ownership of 50 percent of the company's 
stock over the next 10 years, and 50 
percent of the annual net profits. Mr. 
Augstein's accession to the principal 
demands of the journalists reportedly 
was influenced by work stoppages which 


shut down the French newspaper, Le 
Figaro, in the fall of 1968 and again 


in the spring of 1969, and which shut 
down the West German magazine, Der 
Stern, in the spring of 1969. 

At Le Figaro the struggle over manage- 
ment powers between reporters and co- 
owner Jean Prouvost resulted in a 15- 
day walkout in October 1968. The _ re- 


establishment of a 
journalists which would 

to veto management de- 
cisions. Mr. Prouvost, however, in- 
sisted on unrestricted editorial con- 
trol and the right "to engage or dis- 
charge all members of the staff." 
Ferdinand Beghin, Prouvost's partner, 
was more sympathetic with the re- 
porters' demands, and the ensuing contro- 
versy resulted in the co-owners' part- 
ing company. The paper is being run 
temporarily by a court-appointed pub- 
lic administrator. 

The Der Stern controversy, resulted 
from co-owner Richard Gruner's attempt 
to sell 25 percent of the partnership. 
The prospective purchaser was a jour- 
nalist to whom the staff objected. The 
dispute was settled by establishing a 
seven-man editorial council elected 
annually by the editors, reporters, and 
photographers. A two-thirds majority 
vote by the council determines the dis- 
missal or appointment of the editor-in- 
chief. The council also serves as a 
liaison between the editors and jour- 
nalists, and itmust be consulted on any 
proposed changes in the ownership or 
character of the publication. 

The leading French daily, Le Monde, 
provides the historic model for the 
present wave of journalists' demands. 
In 1951 Mr. Herbert Beuve-Mery re- 
Signed from his position as co-owner and 
editorial director of Le Monde in adis- 
pute with his partner over the paper's 
position on international issues. The 
newspaper staff rallied behind Mr. 
Beuve-Mery and walked off the job. The 
staff then formed a journalistic asso- 
ciation, the Le Monde Society of Jour- 
nalists, and Mr. Beuve-Mery returned as 


porters demanded 
committee of 
have the right 
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Le Monde's’ editor-in-chief. 
tude for their support, Mr. Beuve-Mery 
gave the employees a 28-percent share 
of the company's stock. Upon retirement, 
he increased the share to 40 percent 
and granted the staff veto power over 
the selection of the editor-in-chief. 
The Le Monde Society of Journalists, 


In grati- 


negate editorial decisions by refusing 
to print articles which they consider 
against their interests. In May 1969, 
strong protests of printers at _ the 
British newspaper, Observer, succeeded 
in keeping a letter about their union 
out of the newspaper. Printers of the 
London Evening Standard walked off the 





under the leadership of Jean Schwoebel, 
a major stockholder in Le Monde, has 
spearheaded the current campaign being 
carried onby several associations which 
are calling for broadening the jour- 
nalists' role. Associations, organized 
on an individual newspaper basis, are 
functioning in Switzerland, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Austria, the United King- 
dom, West Germany, France, Italy, 
Sweden, Finland, and Spain. A _ federa- 
tion of associations has been set up in 
France with Mr. Schwoebel asits leader. 
At.a meeting of the 17 nations of the 
Council of Europe in January 1970, the 
federation successfully lobbied for the 
passage of a _ resolution to _ protect 
journalists from "outside pressures." 
Craftsmen also have sought to modify 
the prerogatives of editors. Printers 
in the United Kingdom have sought to 


ation ae @ 





job in December 1970 to protest’ the 
appearance in their paper of an edi- 
torial cartoon pillorying Britain's 
power station workers. In the settle- 
ment, management agreed to demands that 
a statement of the printers' views 
appear with the cartoon. 

The effort to influence editorial 
policy has extended outside the domain 


of newspaper employees. In October 
1970, municipal workers at Offenbach, 
West Germany, demanded that’ the news- 


paper Bild, be banned from their places 
of work, on the grounds that it _ had 
an antilabor bias. Members of the local 
Metal Workers Union have succeeded in 
keeping the paper from being sold in 
most of their plants and in reducing 
the number of papers’ sold outside of 
the plant gates.--American and European 
Press. 





—— 
</NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





Bo 


India 


A selection of articles, books, and 
reports which have been published on 
Indian labor and allied affairs since 
1968 is included in this issue under 
Sources, p. 19. It is entitled "Anno- 
tated Sources of Information on Indian 


Labor and Allied Subjects," and includes 
47 entries. All entries are annotated. 
Some of these entries were listed in 
the March 1970 issue of Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad (Vol. 15, No. 3), but not 








annotated. 


Similar sources of information for 


other Near East and South Asia countries 
will be issued periodically. 





AFRICA 


ll 
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Congo (Kinshasa) 


A National Employment Service Begins 





Formal Operations in Congo (Kinshasa). 
The long-anticipated formal opening of 
the National Employment Service in Congo 
(Kinshasa) took place on June 15, 1970. 
As stated in the 1967 Labor Code, this 
Service aims "to achieve optimum or- 
ganization of the employment market." 
Until formation of the Service, the 
Congolese Government had no channels to 
bring together jobs and applicants and 
no established procedure to secure in- 
formation on manpower requirements and 
the supply of skilled labor. 

Limited data indicated that in 1968 
an estimated 10 percent of the economi- 
cally active population was unemployed-- 
40 percent of the males’ between 15 and 
19 were unemployed in the capital, 
Kinshasa. A survey in one rural tribe 
indicated that only 20 percent of the 
potential worktime of males was uti- 
lized. The National Employment Service 
expects to conduct further research of 
underemployment and unemployment, and 
eventually institute a comprehensive 
placement service to register available 
openings and workers by skill. 

Legislation implementing the Labor 
Code provisions for theNational Employ- 
ment Service was first promulgated in 
1968, but the structure provided was too 
elaborate for the limited manpower and 
material resources available. There- 
fore, new laws were proposed in August 
1969 and promulgated in February 1970. 
The first of these latest laws, Minis- 
terial Order No. 69/0021, provided that 
the Service consist of: 





Directorate in the 
administration for 


- An Employment 
Ministry's central 
labor ‘affairs; 

. A field office in Kinshasa and in 
each of the provincial capitals. 


Consultative organs are to assist the 
Service at the national and provincial 
levels. At the national level, the 
National Labor Council--a tripartite 
body composed of labor, management, and 
government representatives--convenes at 
least once a year to study employment 
problems and to propose needed legisla- 
tion. At the provincial levels, each 
office of the National Employment Serv- 
ice is to be advised by a Provincial 
Consultative Commission for Employment 
comprised of two labor and two manage- 
ment representatives. Provincial Con- 
sultative Commissions are to convene at 


least twice a year to deliberate on 
labor market developments or any pro- 
grams which would affect the labor 


force within their jurisdictions. The 
Commissions may require the attendance 
of any person who has special competence 
and/or responsibility related to these 
matters. 

The second law, Ministerial Order No. 
69/0022, organizes each field office 
into three divisions to: 


. Register offers and requests for 
employment; handle problems concerned 
with placement, underemployment, and 
employment. 

. Control employment of nationals and 
foreigners by validating or invalidating 
work contracts; deal with problems re- 
lated to geographic and occupational 
mobility. 
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- Conduct labor force 


analyze the data. 


surveys and 


Ministry officials have indicated 
that the effectiveness of the National 
Employment Service data collection pro- 
grams will depend, to a great extent, 
on the output from a reporting system 
instituted in a series of laws--Minis- 
terial Orders No. 69/0023, No. 69/0024, 
and No. 69/0025--which require that 
public and private employers submit re- 
ports on: 


Hiring and release of workers; 
- Opening, closing, or changing of 
the type, management, or location of an 
enterprise; 


- An enterprise's work force by sex, 


skills, and numbers of foreigners and 
nationals; 

- Total earnings of foreigners and 
nationals. 


Most of this information has not been 
available previously. Although  ad- 
ministrative problems, such as a short- 
age of report forms. provided to en- 
ployers, have hampered the efficiency 
of the initial operations, the govern- 
ment expects the Service to become an 
important source of manpower informa- 
tion.--U..S. Embassy, Kinshasa. 





Zambia 


New Agreement Concluded in Mining In- 





dustry. On September 6, 1970, the Mine- 
workers' Union of Zambia (MUZ) and 


Zambia's major mining companies, Roan 
Consolidated Mines and Nchanga Con- 
solidated Copper Mines, signed an agree- 
ment to improve working conditions and 
foster better industrial relations in 
the copper mines. The two companies 
produce over 95 percent of the copper 
which is Zambia's most important in- 
dustry. 

The agreement runs from November 1, 
1970, to October 31, 1973, after which 
it may be terminated by either party 


upon 3 months' notice. The agreement 
included anew grade structure, two 
wage increases, improved leave benefits, 


and provisions for early retirement. 
The new grade structure was based on a 
uniform job classification system es- 


tablished jointly by labor and manage- 
ment early in 1970 to remove inequities 
in pay that existed among workers doing 
the same or similar jobs. The new 
structure categorizes jobs in the in- 
dustry into three major classifications-- 
production and general, administrative, 
and technical. Each of the three 
classifications consists of a number of 
grades which are subdivided into three 
general groups--surface workers, under- 
ground workers, and hot metal workers. 
Each of the three groups has a dif- 
ferent wage schedule. All grades con- 
tain a number of steps or wage incre- 
ments. Wages paid surface workers are 
lower than those paid workers in the 
other two groups for the same grade. 
The underground worker is the highest 
paid worker at all grades under each 
classification. 

The two wage increases provided for 
by the agreement average about 5 per- 
cent tach. The first increase, retro- 
active to November 1, 1969, was. the 
first wage increase for the copper 
mineworkers since 1966. The second in- 
crease, effective November 1, 1970, is 
based on the new grade structure. The 
increases, while about 1 month apart, 
are nevertheless in keeping with a 5- 
percent a year limit on wage increases 
imposed by the Government since 1969. 
The new wages for selected grades are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The agreement increases the minimum 
number of days of annual leave from 19 
to 21. The grades in each classifica- 
tion determine the number of days of 
annual leave allowed. The maximum num- 
ber of days granted at any grade, how- 
ever, is 28. In the event of absence 


resulting from an occupational accident 

provided be- 
day of absence. 
(except 


or illness, full pay is 
ginning with the first 


For other types of sick leave 
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Wage Scale in Mining Industry for Selected Workers, November 1, 1970 


[In Kwacha 1/ | 





Surface worker 


Hot metal worker 


Underground worker 












































Grade 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Production and general services 
Perr ee eT eee 54.50 66.50 55.80 67.80 57.00 69.00 
is. risa ep de ad Ra lane eee 68.50 81.50 69.80 82.80 71.00 84.00 
RS ata iwiceoasd-& 4 Scene enrars 111.00 146.50 113.50 149.00 115.50 151.00 
Ee ee ye ee 197.50 233.00 200.60 236.10 203.60 239.10 
IE aha ds arava ant aes bak ae 257.00 307.50 263.10 313.60 269.20 319.70 
Administrative services 
Pa ageless ete eee ae 68.50 89.00 69.80 90.30 71.00 91.50 
Ss dna aa a oe aa ea 91.50 118.00 94.00 120.50 96.00 122.50 
Dit ate é eka ewae eae 170.50 207 .50 173.60 310.60 176.60 213.60 
Diaes bank deen aes ae 257 .00 307.50 263.10 313.60 269.20 319.70 
Technical services 
ode aoe ne ale aukcalaue au 86.50 118.00 89.00 120.50 91.00 122.50 
ee ee er 170.00 207 .50 173.10 210.60 176.10 213.60 
ee 257 .00 307.50 263.10 313.60 269.20 319.70 
1/ 1 Kwacha=US$1.40. Source: Mineworkers agreement, Sep- 
tember 6, 1970. 
that taken for pregnancy), payment is After the maximum number of days for 


provided beginning with the third day 


of absence. 
a year for which an 
ceive full 

leave, except 


The maximum number of days 
employee may 
pay for any type 

maternity, 


ré- 


of sick 
is shown be- 


low according to the years of service: 


Years of service 


eee 


Days allowed 
per illness 


eee 


105 
120 
135 
150 
165 
180 


full pay has been exhausted, an employee 
may receive half pay for an additional 


30 days. 
cause of 


vided a 


If an 


an 


employee 
injury 
whether job related 


retires 
or poor 


be- 
health, 


or not, he is pro- 


termination payment 


amounting 


to 3 months' pay; expenses of repatria- 


tion 


to the employee's 


home 


district 


also are provided when appropriate. 
An early retirement provision included 


in the agreement 


and females age 45 


10 years 


full duties 
agreement specifies 
cannot 


ment 


be granted 


permits males 


age 50 


to be retired after 


of continuous service if they 
"cease to be capable 


of performing the 


of their job." 


Since 


the 


that early retire- 


as a right to 
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employees, suchretirement apparently is 
at the discretion of the employer. The 
amount of compensation to be paid the 
early retiree is 5percent above the sum 
paid fornormal retirement at ages 55 and 
60 for females and males respectively. 
In return for these improved working 


conditions, the workers agreed to ful- 
fill their assigned task to their 
capability, to accept changes in work 


practices and methods to improve ef- 
ficiency, and to meet technological ad- 
vancement and development. In the case 
of unconstitutional strikes, the MUZ 
specifically agreed to use every ef- 
fort to terminate such action, to re- 
fuse the members aid or assistance, and 
to support any sanction brought against 
those workers involved. 

The conclusion of this agreement con- 
trasted sharply with the conclusion of 
the previous agreement in 1966. The 


1966 settlement was preceded by at 
least three major strikes, the last of 
which brought. the copper industry to a 
standstill, and resulted in government 
intervention and the establishment of a 
Commission of Inquiry. Some recommen- 
dations made by the Commission (known 
popularly as the Brown Commission) were 
incorporated in the 1966 settlement; 
the elimination of wage scales for local 
and expatriate workers included in the 
1970 agreement is based on the Com- 
mission's recommendation. 

Although the agreement specifies 
copperworkers, other mineworkers are 
likely to benefit from at least some of 
the provisions. The Roan and Nchange 


companies also operate lead, zinc, 
cobalt, coal, and manganese mines; 
each also operates a refinery in ad- 
dition to its mining operations.--U.S. 


Embassy, Lusaka. 








a2 
Cw 
Yr, EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Aare 
CN) P 


New Zealand 


New Zealand Institutes Price Controls. 
On November 17, as part of its effort 
to combat inflation, deal with pressure 
from the political opposition, and cope 
with labor unrest, the Government froze 
prices at the November 12 level until 
January 17, 1971. (The freeze was sub- 
sequently extended to February 14, 
1971. 1/) The freeze, which covers not 
only manufacturers' selling prices but 
also wholesale and retail margins, re- 
places the voluntary and limited "price 
surveillance" or "early warning system" 








announced late last summer. (See La- 
bor Developments Abroad, September 
1970, p. 20.) 

After February 14, 1971, proposals 


for price increases may be submitted to 


the Government. The 
proval must 


request for ap- 
be made 3 weeks before the 
proposed date of the increase. A spe- 
cial appeals tribunal is to hear ob- 
jections to denials of, or limitations 
on, price increases. The new procedure 
is scheduled to end on June 30, 1971, 
but may be extended depending on economic 
conditions. 

Wage restraints were not included in 
the price freeze order, but the Govern- 
ment called for tripartite cooperation 
in limiting wage adjustments to those 
making the wage structure more rational. 

The price freeze was instituted, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister, because 
unrestrained cost and price increases 
may severely damage New Zealand's ex- 
port position. Failure to halt’ the 


wage-price spiral, the Prime Minister 





two —s 
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concluded, 
measures." 

The Monetary and Economic Council, an 
independent advisory body stated it had 
“given serious consideration whether a 
‘standstill,' imposed by government on 
prices and incomes, or other direct 
action by government would have auseful 
role to play as part of a package to 
bring inflation under control." The 
Council felt that effective cost and 
price restraints could not be achieved 
without "firm, prompt, and effective 
action by government to bring demand and 
supply into better balance both in the 


would lead to "more painful 


market for goods and services and in 
the labor market." Such action would 
include, in addition toa "freeze" 


higher taxes; reductions in government 


"De 


more effective utiliza- 

sector manpower; re- 
straints on public sector wage in- 
creases; reduction of the supply of 
credit, temporarily making it more ex- 
pensive; encouraging investment in gov- 
ernment bonds; increasing imports to 
“increase competitive pressures on the 
New Zealand market," and stimulating 
exports.--U.S. Foreign Service and New 
Zealand Press. 


expenditures; 
tion of public 











1/ Export prices of frozen meat were 
exempted when the freeze extension was 
announced on December 23, 1970. The 
exemption was granted because a sizable 
wage increase was negotiated between 
the unions and the industry. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








yy 


The Prebisch Report: Comments on La- 
bor Problems. Dr. Raul Prebisch's re- 
port on Latin American economic de- 
velopment, Change and Development, 
Latin America's Great Task, 1/ is the 
latest in an impressive series of recent 
studies. 2/ The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank (IDB) at its Board of Gov- 
ernors' meeting in April 1968, acting 
upon a suggestion made by ex-President 
Carlos Lleras Restrepo of Colombia, re- 
quested that Dr. Prebisch 3/ prepare 
a study on development and change in 
the Americas. His_ report coincided 
with the completion of the Bank's first 
10 years of operation. It also coin- 
cided with the beginning of the Bank's 
re-study of its past experiences’ to 
find guidelines to help it contribute 
still more effectively to the develop- 
ment of its member countries. The 


Regional 














problems of labor and of the utiliza- 
tion of manpower are not’ themselves 
Dr. Prebisch's theme, but they are an 
inseparable part of it, both when he 
diagnoses the causes of slow economic 
growth and when, in the final chapter, 
he presents his "Conclusions for Action." 
Copies of the report can be obtained from 





the Inter-American Development Bank, 
Division of Information, Washington, 
D.C. 

1/ Report submitted to the Inter- 
American Development Bank, Washington, 
D.C., July 1970 (235 pages, typed and 


processed). The Spanish version was 





published in Santiago, Chile, in April 
1970. 

2/ Among others: Partners in De- 
velopment by Lester Pearson, former 
Prime Minister of Canada, and the re- 


by Governor 
of a special 


ports to President Nixon 
Nelson Rockefeller, head 
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mission to Latin America, and by Rudolph 
Peterson, former President of the Bank 
of America and Chairman of a Presi- 
dential task force on international de- 
velopment. 

3/ Dr. Prebisch of Argentina is Direc- 
tor General of the Latin American In- 
stitute for Economic and Social Planning, 
an organ of the United Nations located 


at Santiago, Chile. Previously he has 
been Secretary General of the United 
Nations Conference onTrade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD), Executive Secretary of 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA), Director of 
Economic Research for the National Bank 
of Argentina, and Argentine Under- 


Secretary for Finance. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents’ recent planation of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limitations 
State indexes of living costs abroad. to the indexes was published in the 
The indexes are calculated in order to October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 
establish cost-of-living allowances for Abroad, along with the complete list of 
U.S. Government employees assigned to indexes. Revisions are pub lished 
foreign posts where living costs, based monthly. All questions regarding the 
on an American "pattern of living," are indexes of living costs abroad should 
significantly higher than living costs be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
in Washington, D.C. Many business tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
firms use the local index to establish tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
cost-of-living allowances for their changes in indexes from one time period 
employees stationed abroad. An _ ex- to another is not available. 





Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[ Washington, D.C.=100, 
































Exchange rate Local — 
Government —_— 
Country and city onto pra 
Unit per Rela- | Index Rela- Index 
USS1 tive tive 
Dahomy: Cotonou......... CFA fr.| 276 109 128 99 117 | Oct 70 
Ecuador: Quito.......... Sucre | 24.75 72 80 70 78 | Oct 70 
Gabon: Libreville....... CFA fr.| 275 144 160 118 132 | Sep 70 
Trinidad and Tobago: 
Port-of-Spain.......... Dollar | 2.0 vei if 9 80 96 | Oct 70 
U.S.S.R.: Moscow........ Ruble |0.90 100 124 89 113 | Oct 70 





1/ It should be noted that the U.S. 18 of the October 1970 issue of Labor 
Government index ishigher than the local Developments Abroad. 
index. See "Relation Between Local In- Source: U.S. Department of State, 
dex and U.S. Government Index" on page Allowances Program. 





Living cost surveys are in final preparation for the 
cities listed below. The survey results will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of Labor Developments Abroad. 





Algeria: Algiers Chad: Fort Lamy 
British Honduras: Belize Somalia: Mogadiscio 
Brazil: Sao Paulo Sudan: Khartoum 


Cameroon: Yaounde Togo: Lome 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents’ recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State living quarters allowances. This 
allowance is designed as reimbursement 
for the annual cost of rent, of elec- 
tricity, gas, fuel, amd water charges, 
and of any taxes required by local law 
or custom to be paid by the tenant. An 


explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance’ schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


schedules was published in the May 1970 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 
is not available. 





Living quarters allowances, December 1970 









































Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
Country and city 
8,000 
on $ “ _—— et an as a nes — 
8 ,000 
98, 10,999 19,999} 35,999 ahaa 10,999 19,999} 35,999 
Brazil: Rio de 
Janeiro...... $3,100 | $4,000 | $5,300 | $5,600 | $2,500 |$3,100 |$3,600 | $3,700 
Turkey: ILIzmir- 
Cigli...ccces 1,300 1,400 1,700 1,900 1,100 1,300 1,300 1,500 
Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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ANNOTATED SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON INDIAN LABOR 
AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Adiseshiah, Malcolm S. “Unemployment of Engineers in India," Impact of Science on 
Society, Jan/March 1969, Vol. 19, pp. 63-74. 





Examines in detail the paradox of the need for graduate en- 
gineers and their unemployment. The author, a specialist in the 
fields of manpower and higher education, proposes measures to 
resolve the problem. 


Aggarawala, Om Prakash. Conditions of Employment and Disciplinary Action Against 
Workmen (In Industrial and Commercial Establishments and Shops), lst ed. New 
Delhi, Metropolitan Book Co. Ltd., 1969. 








Case-law up to June 1969 regarding conditions of service, 
termination of employment, workers' discipline, and strikes and 
lockouts. Appendixes. 


Annual Report on the Administration of the Factories Act, 1948. Bombay, Maharash- 
tra Office of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 1969. 





Report on labor inspection in India to insure compliance 
with provisions of labor legislation inindustrial establishments. 
Findings of inspectors. Covers deficiencies in factory organiza- 
tion, sanitary services, standards of occupational safety, inci- 
dence of occupational diseases and accidents, and the needs for 
provisions for young workers and women workers. 


Bhardwaj, Ramesh C. Employment and Unemployment in India. New York, Humanities 
Press Inc., 1969. 





Analysis and estimates of employment and unemployment over 
the decade 1951-61. 


Bhowmick, P. K. Occupational Mobility and Caste Structure in Bengal. Calcutta, 
Indian Publications, 1969. 98 pp. (Indian Publications Monograph Series No. 9.) 





A study of social structure with particular attention to the 
caste, occupation, and social mobility of the large numbers of 
shopkeepers and employees from rural and urban parts and villages, 
whose livelihood is made at weekly markets in Bengal State. Data 
collected in 1965. Includes tables. 


Burgess, Tyrrell, Richard Layard, and Pitambar Pant. Manpower and Educational 
Development in India, 1961-86. Canada, Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 1968. (London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Its Report No. 3.) 








Report on a joint project of the Planning Unit of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, New Delhi, and the Unit for Economic and 
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Statistical Studies onHigher Education, London School of Econom- 
ics, in collaboration with the Perspective Planning Division, 
Indian Planning Commission. Contains manpower educational 
planning proposals to the Government Education Commission for edu- 
cational needs during the period 1966-86. Covers trends in man- 
power needs since 1961 and forecasts future needs, including that 
for professional workers and other nonmanual workers’ such as 
teachers, engineers, and agronomists, and stresses secondary 
educational and vocational training requirements inter alia. 
Tables, statistics, references. 





Chandrasekhar, S. "How India is Tackling Her Population Problem," Foreign 
October 1968, pp. 138-150. 


Datar, B. 


DeWitt, J. 


Press, 


Affairs, 





Discusses increasing degree of acceptance of family planning, 
communal and religious attitudes to the program, lack of adminis- 
trative and medical personnel, and the difficulties of reaching 
the illiterate and poor rural in the country. 


N. Labour Economics. Bombay, Allied Publishers Private Limited, 1968. 





Author is an official in the Labour and Employment Division 
of the Planning Commission and Labor and Employment Adviser in 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment. A foreward-looking study 
by an experienced observer of the problems which face labor and 
management as industrialization develops. Discusses the workers' 
attitudes and part in productivity, shareholding, and profit 
sharing. Chapters deal with manpower planning, wages policies, 
automation, andsocial security. A useful section (pp. 145-182) 
gives the reader a complete picture of labor statistics, how they 
are collected, by whom, and for what, and attempts to analyze 
their viability and shortcomings. 





1969. 


Examines role of Indian social movements inthe United King- 
dom in improving intergroup relations between whites and the 
Indian minority and their relationship with trade union and 
political parties. Bibliography, tables, charts, map. 


Indian Workers' Associations in Britain. London, Oxford University 


"Employment Situation--A Review and Prospects," Manpower Journal, Vol. 4, No. 2, 
July-September 1968, pp. 7-31. 





Evaluates employment policy during the first three 5-year 
plans (1951-66) and forecasts manpower and employment in the 
country to 1981. Covers aspects of manpower planning and includes 
information on unemployment and the condition of rural workers. 
Tables, references, and statistics. 
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Etienne, Gilbert. Les chances de l'Inde. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1969. 





A study of the obstacles to economic development and of the 
role of recent trends in rural development in overcoming some of 
the problems. Covers inter alia demographic problems, land ten- 
ure, poverty, and living and working conditions of rural workers. 
Tables, map. 


Etienne, Gilbert. Studies in Indian Agriculture. The Art of the Possible. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1968. 





Based on author's observations in Uttar Pradesh and Maha- 
rashtra, September 1963-August 1964. Discusses peasants' attitude 
toward economic progress, social and political milieu of agricul- 
tural development, and an examination of the administrative 
machinery at village, block, anddistrict levels. Tables, map. 


Fonseca, A. "“Need-Based Wage and Its Implementation," Indian Journal of Industrial 
Relations, Vol. 4, No. 4, April 1969, pp. 411-432. 





Analyzes difficulties involved in translating the country's 
policy on minimum wages into monetary terms. 


Glaug, Mark, Richard Layard, and Maureen Woodhall. The Causes of Graduate Unem- 
ployment in India. London, Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 1969. 








Part of a joint project onmanpower and educational planning 
in India by theHigher Education Research Unit at London School of 
Economics and New Delhi Planning Unit of the India Statistical 
Institute. Studies the relation between supply anddemand for edu- 
cated manpower in a developing country. Includes adescription of 
the educational system and educational planning inIndia; statis- 
tics on educational unemployment, labor market supply and demand, 
and education and income; magnitude and characteristics of the 
"brain drain," costs and rate of return oncosts of education, and 
conclusions. (Most current statistical data of study 1965/66. Ap- 
pendixes, bibliography, statistical tables, methods, list of 
references.) 


Hate, Chandrakala A. Changing Status of Women in Post-Independence India. Bombay, 
Allied Publishers Private Limited, 1969. 





Includes a sample survey to compare attitudes of working 
with nonworking women. 


India, Ministry of Education and Youth Services. Report, 1969-70. New Delhi, 
Government of India Press, 1970. 





This annual report gives a comprehensive picture of all the 
activities of the Ministry of Education and Youth Services. 
Lists Indian students in India, by country of origin. (List of 
publications of the Ministry, organization chart, other charts.) 
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India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau. The Indian Labour Year 
Book, 1967. New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1969. 





Includes data on employment, wages and earnings, levels of 
living and consumer prices, labor legislation, social security, 
and industrial relations. Appendixes. 


India, Ministry of Labour, Employment, and Rehabilitation, Department of Labour 
and Employment. Report of the Committee on 'éabour Welfare, 1969. Vol. I. 
New Delhi, Government of India Press, June 1969. 





Vol. I covers Parts I, II, and III of the Report. Part I 
contains Introduction, Concept and Scope of Labour Welfare, Labour 
Welfare in Retrospect and Minimum Welfare Amenities. Part II 
covers Statutory and Non-Statutory Welfare Amenities in Factory 
Establishments. Part LII gives an account of welfare amenities 
in selected industries, namely, Iron and Steel, Sugar, Cotton 
Textile, Jute, Cement, Construction, Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Defense Installations and Workshops, Life Insurance Cor- 
porations, Ports and Docks, Banks, Municipal Bodies, Motor Trans- 
portation, and Shipping. 


India, Ministry of Labour, Employment, and Rehabilitation, Department of Labour and 
Employment, Vol. II. New Delhi, Government of India Press, June 1969. 


Vol. II contains Parts IV, V, and VI of the Report, cover- 
ing Mining and Plantations, Agriculture and chapters on Allied 
Welfare Measures, namely, Family Planning, Cooperative and Saving 
Facilities, Distress Relief and Cash Benefits, Educational Facili- 
ties, and Retiral Benefits, including Gratuities, et al. 


India, Ministry of Labour, Employment, and Rehabilitation, Department of Labour and 
Employment. Vol. LILI. New Delhi, Government of India Press, June 1969. 


Vol. III covers Parts VII, VIII, IX, and X of the Report. 
Part VII deals with welfare amenities for workers in Cottage and 
Small-Scale Industries. Part VIII covers Statutory Welfare Funds. 
Part IX contains chapters onthe Role of Welfare Officers, Yoga and 
Nature Cure, and Problems of Handicapped and Disabled Workers. 
Part X consists of Summary of Recommendations and Conclusions, 
Acknowledgements, Notes of Dissent, and Chairman's comments on 
these notes. 


India, Ministry of Labour, Employment, and Rehabilitation, Department of Labour and 
Employment. Vol. IV. New Delhi, Government of India Press, June 1969. 


Vol. IV consists of Appendixes containing the names of the 
Committee members, questionnaires and letters used by the Conm- 
mittee, and the names of respondents who replied to questionnaires 
and those who appeared before the Committee during its tours to 
various States. Appendixes. 
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India, National Commission on Labour. Report of the Study Group on Employment and 
Training. New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1969. 





Examines the functions of the Employment Service and 
needs for vocational training. Includes vocational guidance, 
aptitude testing, organization of training programs, and the 
administration of training centers. Tables, statistics. 


India, National Commission on Labour. Report of the Study Group for Plantations. 
New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1969. 





Working conditions of workers on tea plantations, including 
recruitment, wages, employment security, social security, labor 
management relations, et al. Tables, statistics. 


International Institute for Labour Studies. "Workers' Participation in Manage- 
ment--Status of Research Project," Bulletin of the International Institute for 
Labour Studies, November 1968, pp. 136-220. 








Compilation of three articles that constitute a comparative 
study of aspects of workers' participation inmanagement in India 
and Poland; covers labor-management relations, collective bar- 
gaining, participation inproduction planning, and profit sharing. 
Tables, references, and statistics. 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of India on the Planning of 
an Unemployment Insurance Scheme. Geneva, 1968. 








A technical assistance report resulting from an ILO mission 
on the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme. Includes 
recommendations. 


Johri, C. K., and S. M. Pandey. “Employment Relationship inthe Building Industry," 
Indian Journal of Industrial Relations, Vol. 4, No. 4, April 1969, pp. 433-461. 





Examines the employment relationship inthe building industry 
on the basis of survey data forthe Delhi area. Concludes that the 
peculiar characteristics of the employment relationship in the 
industry are mainly responsible for the prevalence of low wages, 
bad working conditions, highrate of job dissatisfaction, informal 
grievance procedure, and workers' lack of permanent attachment 
to the industry. 


Kamat, A. R. Progress of Education inRural Maharashtra (Post-Independence Period). 
Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1968. 





Study covers survey by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics of 69 villages from 14 out of 25 rural districts of 
Maharashtra. Statistics include breakdown of literates by age, 
caste, landholdings, household income, and occupation based on 
surveys and 1951 and 1961 censuses. Tables. 
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Kapoor, Dr. T. N., editor. Personnel Management and Industrial Relations in India. 
Bombay, N. M. Tripathi Private Ltd., 1968. 





Papers presented at a seminar on Personnel Management and 
Industrial Relations at the Punjab University, February 1965. 
Papers focus on three aspects of the subject: Personnel policies 
and practices inIndian industry, government regulation of indus- 
trial relations, and personnel management and industrial relations 
in public enterprises. 





Khusro, A. M. Readings in Agricultural Development. Bombay, Allied Publishers, 
1968. 


Compilation of writings of experts on aspects of rural de- 
velopment, with particular referencetoIndia. Covers agricultural 
products, land tenure, agrarian reform, agricultural policy, 
marketing, price stabilization, forestry, underemployment of rural 
workers. Tables, diagrams. 


King, A. D. “Elite Education and the Economy. LIT Entrance: 1965-70," Economic 


and Political Weekly, Vol. 5, No. 35, August 29, 1970, pp. 1463-1472. (Special 
Article.) 





Factual information on what happens to graduates of the 
Indian Institutes of Technology. Discusses career preferences, 
salary expectations, and commitment to the engineering profession. 


A sample of 88 percent of engineering graduates in1970 was taken 
and the results are presented in tabular form. 


King, A. D. "The LIT Graduate: 1970. Aspirations, Expectations, and Ambitions," 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. 5, No. 36, September 5, 1970, pp. 1497-1510. 





The author suggests that socio-economic data collected on the 
students of the Indian Institutes of Technology have much relevance 
for high-level technical manpower planning and for the problems 
of "brain drain" and of industrial growth, inter alia. 


Kishor, Braj, and B. P. Singh. Indian Economy Through the Plans. New Delhi, 
National Publishing House, 1969. 





Critical commentary on India's economic development plans 
and analysis of problem areas; includes growth and behavior of 
national unions, prices and employment, population, and income 
distribution. Statistics based on materials published in the 
1950's and 1960's, up to 1968. 


"Labor Productivity in the Major Ports of India," Indian Journal of Industrial 
Relations, Vol. 4, No. 1, July 1968, pp. 33-69. (Microfilm) 





Article on a survey of labor productivity trends of dockers 
in India. Covers port efficiency, the rate of cargo handling, 


labor costs, the effects of wage incentives on productivity. 
Tables, statistics. 





SOURCES ” 





Maharashtra. Bureau of Economics and Statistics. Maharashtra: An Economic Review, 
1968-69. Bombay, 1969. 





Information on employment patterns, factory employment sta- 
tistics and employment inthe public and private sectors; text and 
tables on industrial disputes, and on employment exchange opera- 
tions. Tables. 


Mast, Mahesh Kumar. Trade Union Movement in, Indian Railways. Meerut, Meenakshi 
Prakashan, 1969. 





An exhaustive history of the railway trade union movement in 
India since its inception in1919. Analyzes the political factors 
which have adversely affected the movement. Describes the indus- 
trial relations machinery of the movement. An appendix, with 
statistical data support, traces the history of the railways in 
the 20th Century. A total of 59 statistical tables are presented. 
Appendix, bibliography. 


Mathur, A. S. Labour Policy and Industrial Relations in India. Agra, Ram Prasad 
and Sons, 1968. 





Historical review of industrial relations, including trade 
unionism, employers' organizations, industrial disputes and un- 
rest, state intervention through labor administration, policy, 
legislation, and judiciary, and joint consultation machinery. 
Postscript includes significant economic and political changes 
during the general election of 1967 and their effect on labor- 
management relations, the problem of labor unrest in the liberal 
professions and white-collar jobs, and the trend toward violence 
and intimidation during 1966 and 1967. 


"Medical Care Under Social Insurance in India," International Labour Review," Vol. 


98, No. 2, August 1968, pp. 141-155. (Separate English, French, and Spanish 
editions.) 





ILO publication. Article onhealth service facilities admin- 
istered by the Employees' State Insurance Corporation in India 
within the framework of the compulsory health insurance’ scheme 
established by the Employees' State Insurance Act of 1948. Com- 
ments on relevant labor legislation; covers financial and birth 
control programs. Tables, statistics, and references. 


Mehta, B. V. “Size and Capital Intensity in Indian Industry," Bulletin of the 
Oxford University Institute of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 31, No. 3, August 
1969, pp. 189-204. 








Inter-relationship between size, capital, labor, and output 
in 32 Indian industries. 
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Mitra, Lalit Kumar. Employment and Output in Small Enterprises of India. Calcutta, 
Priti Mitra, 1967. (A Techno-Economic Study.) 





Doctoral thesis. An assessment of the progress and potential 
of various types of cottage and small-scale factory enterprises 
in India in terms of the statistical coefficients of output, in- 
vestment, and employment. Appendixes, bibliography. 


Nair, P. A. Employment Market in an Industrial Metropolis. A Survey of Educated 
Unemployment in Bombay. Bombay, Western Printers and Publishers, 1968. 








A study of educated unemployment in Bombay, including major 
problems and policy implications, prospects, and guidelines for 
policy, and a summary of recommendations. Tables. 


Nanda, A. C. “Union Response to a Crisis," Indian Journal of Industrial Relations, 
Vol. 5, No. 4, April 1969, pp. 508-522. 





Discusses the formation of a trade union by a network of 
union cooperatives in the face of a labor dispute involving re- 
trenchment of posts and the consequent demotion and layoff of 
coffee workers. References. 


Pandey, Shiva M. Government Employees' Strike. A Study in White-Collar Unionism 
in India. Meerut, Meenakshi Prakashan, 1969. 





! 
A case study of the government white-collar employee dispute 
concerning dearness allowance in the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
1965-67. Includes statistics from various years from 1961-67. 


Pandey, Shiva M., and C. M. Vikram. "Trade Unionism in Delhi's Building Industry," 
Indian Journal of Industrial Relations, Vol. 4, No. 3, January 1969, pp. 298-313. 





Analyzes trade unionism inthe building industry inthe Delhi 
area with special reference toits history, workers' knowledge of 
their union, and their union participation. 


Prakesh, Prem. "Relationship Between Size and Productivity in Selected Indian 
Industries," Asian Economic Review, Vol. 6, No. 3, May 1969, pp. 237-248. 





Analysis of productivity according to size in different 
Indian industries. 


Roy, Rai Bahadur G. K. Gheraos, Strikes, and Lockouts. Allahabad, The University 
Book Agency, 1969. 





Includes extracts of legislation relating to gheraos (defi- 
nition), strikes, and lockouts as well as decisions made by the 
courts interpreting the law. Texts of relative laws (central 
and state). 
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Sanghvi, Prafulla. Surplus Manpower in Agriculture and Economic Development; With 
Special Reference to India. New York, Asia Publishing House, 1969. 








Historical and theoretical discussion on the effect of the 
emergence and growth of a surplus labor (based on 1951 Census 
and the 1955 report of the Agricultural Labour Inquiry) in agri- 
culture, ontotal farm output, and the course of economic develop- 
ment. Appendixes, bibliography. 


Sheth, N. R. "“Workers' Participation in Trade Union Activity," Indian Journal of 
Industrial Relations, Vol. 4, No. 3, January. 1969, pp. 279-297. 








Seeks to measure the extent of workers' participation in 
union activities and the relationship between participation and 
socio-economic background. 


Shrimali, P. D. Implementation of Labour Laws in Uttar Pradesh (An Evaluation Based 
on Sample Survey and Case Studies). Lucknow, Lucknow University, Labour Research 
Centre, Department of Economics, 1969. 








A comprehensive study of the labor legislation and its imple- 
mentation in the state of Uttar Pradesh. Tables, appendixes. 


Sinha, J. N., and P. K. Sawney. Wages and Productivity in Selected Indian Indus- 
tries. New Delhi, Vikas Publications, 1970. 





Examines the wage-productivity relationship infive selected 
Indian industries,- namely cotton textiles, cement, sugar, jute, 
and paper and paper board, over the period 1950-63. A methodo- 
logical study of output-capital ratios. Findings reveal an in- 
verse relationship between the share of labor in productivity 
gains and the rate of productivity advance. An analysis of 
product wages is made. This is probably the first study of its 
kind in India. 


Vaid, K. N. Papers on Absenteeism. New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial 
Relations, 1967. 





Papers of absenteeism in the textile industry in northern 
India, 1960-63, including a macro-survey of absenteeism in the 
Delhi textile industry. A comparison of work attitudes of 
chronic absentees with those of regular workers; discussion of 
the causes and types of chronic absenteeism, and of absenteeism 
throughout Indian industry. Tables, appendixes, bibliography. 
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Wage Differentials in Indian Industry. New Delhi, National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, 1967. 





Study of wage differentials of workers earning less than 
200 rupees a month in five major industries and 14Indian states. 
Lack of data somewhat limit the scope of the study. Findings are 
supported with a large number of statistical tables illustrating 
Indian wage patterns. Tables, graphs. 


Warriner, Doreen. Land Reform in Principle and Practice. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1969. 





General introduction to the political, economic, and ideo- 
logical aspects of land reformin India, Iraq, andPersia. Includes 
a series of surveys of the significance of reform in1964-65, and 
author's reconsideration of own arguments. 
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